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Philosophical Lectures and Remains of Richard Lewis Nettle- 
ship. Edited, with a Biographical Sketch, by A. C. Bradley and 
G. R. Benson. Macmillan & Co. 

Besides those who "knew Nettleship," and to whom these vol- 
umes have a peculiar personal interest, they will be welcomed by 
all genuine students of Plato as a new contribution of the highest 
value to the interpretation of the master. Moreover, there will be 
many to whom the biography and the extracts will appeal for their 
purely human interest, quite apart from the philosophical value of 
the essays and lectures which follow, readers who are mortal, — quos 
et mortalia tangunt. 

The editors have done their work with a tact and delicacy which 
leave nothing to be desired. Professor Bradley's short biography 
of his friend is just what Nettleship would have liked it to be, and 
that is the highest praise that could be given to it. The extracts 
from the letters are few and short, yet they give a glimpse of the 
central thoughts round which Nettleship' s mind turned, and we 
would not have had them extended by the addition of anything 
more personal and commonplace. In what follows I do not pro- 
pose to give a critical review either of them or the accompanying 
essays and letters, but merely to set down while it is still fresh the 
impression which this account of one of the finest spirits modern 
Oxford has produced has made upon myself. 

In discussing Plato's view of Philosophy, Nettleship distinguishes 
between Philosophy as a study and the spirit of Philosophy. In 
him the two are closely united. He is a philosopher, but what he 
values is the spirit of philosophy, and the best things in the book 
are what he says in his letters of this spirit. It is defined as the 
spirit of love, of friendliness to truth. Its opposite is not igno- 
rance but "standoflfishness," hesitation to commit oneself, doubt. 
Those who knew Nettleship only superficially were apt to think 
this latter a characteristic of himself. In view of this common 
impression, the following passage has a peculiar interest. After 
protesting against the prejudice that action means "moving the 
limbs," instead of living and being, he goes on: "To 'do some- 
thing' is the way out of doubt or misery, because in doing we 
are ; we assert not some abstract proposition, but a bit of ourselves. 
We are the thing which we understand ; we are not the thing which 
we don't understand, and that is what makes real doubt miserable. 
There are two lines of Goethe which say it all : 
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' Nur wo du bist sei alles, immer kindlich ; 
So bist du alles, bist unuberwindlich.' 

I need not tell you that I feel all this so much the more because it 
is so hard for me to realize it ; because I am so frightfully liable 
not to be ' all there,' to be anywhere but there, to fear and to want 
instead of to love." 

The verses quoted seem to have been constantly present to his 
mind. They recur several times in these memoirs, and were a suit- 
able motto for one who throughout his life sought for reality as for 
the vision of the Holy Grail. How few he felt the moments of 
attainment to be and how much he prized them when they came 
we may see from his fine saying: "In the greater part of life it 
seems as if we must consent to be wrapped round with custom ; but 
the naked touch of reality when it does come is like flame through 
the veins, and each time it comes it leaves the blood running a 
little quicker." Perhaps it was a sense of the effect of custom and 
convention in dulling our sense of reality that led him to seek for 
it by preference in comparatively untrodden places and among 
simple folk. It certainly explained his preference for life and ex- 
perience to books and discussions as the source of the highest light. 
In religion especially he felt how little the mere intellect could do 
for us. Speaking of dogmas, he says they seemed to " have grown 
up from people's losing their hold upon the real thing and then 
trying to get it again by feats of intellectual ingenuity. . . . But, 
after all, no books will do the thing for one. One must ask oneself 
what it means and cling to the rare moments when it does mean 
something." To feel this is religion, which he elsewhere finely 
defines as "the sense that you are as far as you are anything the 
child of the larger life." 

The lectures on logic which follow are only fragments, but they 
were well worth publishing, if only to show what logical study 
might be in the hands of a teacher who is too simple and direct to 
base his treatment on the traditional system, too sincere to pretend 
that he has any system of his own to put in its place. Among 
many excellent things his claim for the study of method as bearing 
the same relation to science as theory does to practice in general 
is worth quoting. " To study the theory of knowledge should mean 
to realize gradually what the fact called knowledge means. . . . 
For a man to realize something of what is implied in this fact as- 
suredly has its value or 'use.' It means that he is far better off, 
has more in him, is more in contact with reality ; ... to philoso- 
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phize" (quoting Novalis) " is to get rid of one's phlegm, to acquire 
a vivid consciousness of some aspect of reality." 

The Platonic discussions constitute the larger part of the Re- 
mains. Jowett's Introductions will doubtless for many years be 
the chief resource of many students of Plato, but there is some- 
thing here which is not to be found in them. Somewhere in the 
"Life and Letters" Jowett lets us into the secret of his own 
method of working. It was, he tells us, to put down sparks of 
thought as they occurred to him, and trust that they would run 
into one. This which we might call the subjective method (and 
how delightfully subjective it sometimes is) is not Nettleship's. 
The Platonic fire is all fused together in his own mind before he 
sets pen to paper. Of all the recent writers of the historical school 
in philosophy he is the most objective. Probably there is nothing 
better on Plato in the language, perhaps in existence, than the 
"Essay on his Conception of Goodness and the Good," which oc- 
cupies the last part of Volume I. And the secret of this success is 
that Nettleship has not only read himself, but lived himself into the 
ideas he expounds. At the touch of sympathetic criticism of this 
kind, the look of paradox that Platonic doctrines so often wear, 
drops away, and we recognize them for the vital truths which they 
are. What could be better, for instance, than the account of the para- 
dox of the "sovereignty of philosophy" that is given in Volume I. 
p. 361, where the philosophic element is described as the " element 
which counterbalances the centrifugal element of self-assertion and 
aggression, giving rise to different forms of sympathy from the 
merest attraction to what is familiar up to the fellow-feeling of 
family, country, and humanity. It is this again which makes man 
susceptible to the influences of literature and art, drawing his soul 
out of itself to meet its better self in the uttered thoughts of other 
souls. It is this, lastly, which issues in the desire for truth and gives 
birth to knowledge ; for here, too, as Plato conceives, the operative 
impulse is to be at one with something other than, and yet akin to, 
ourselves, to feel ourselves in our surroundings, to live with the life 
of the world." There is an old superstition immortalized in one 
of Dante Rossetti's most famous pictures that to meet oneself 
means that one is going to die. Nettleship held with Plato that a 
man cannot truly live unless he meets his higher self in the minds 
and purposes of other men and in the great and simple things of 
nature. 

In spite of this noble philosophy of life, it must be confessed that 
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there is a strain of sadness through these letters and papers. The 
subject of mortality seems to have had a peculiar fascination for the 
writer, tempting one to think that he agreed with Plato's definition 
of philosophy as the practice of death. But there is a deeper note 
than this. It is given by the editor from a letter Nettleship left 
behind him to be read only if he chanced to be the first to die : 
"Don't bother about death ; it doesn't count." 

Those, finally, who remember his work as a tutor in Oxford will 
be delighted with his biographer's remark: "It is no exaggeration 
to call him a master in the art of educating able men in philosophi- 
cal thinking," and to be reminded of the noble sentence on the 
marble tablet in Balliol Chapel, "He loved great things and thought 
little of himself: desiring neither fame nor influence, he won the 
devotion of men and was a power in their lives : and seeking no 
disciples he taught to many the greatness of the world and of 
man's mind." 

J. H. Muirhead. 

Mason University College, 
Birmingham. 

Bau und Leben des Socialen KSrpers. By Dr. A. Schaffle. 
Second Edition. Two Volumes. Tubingen : Laupp, 1896. 

It is a strange feeling with which, after an interval of many years, 
one returns to a book which made a great impression upon one 
when a youth, and which for some time directed the current of 
one's thought. Under no circumstances is one so likely to be unjust 
as when judging of a book which once left a deep impression upon 
one, but which does not affect one much now. When, between 
1875-78, Schaffle published his four volumes of "Bau und Leben 
des Socialen Korpers," he was really producing the first sociological 
work in the German tongue that conformed with modern require- 
ments and covered the whole field of human life. The deficiencies 
of such a first attempt are of little moment when compared with 
the eminent merits of this important scientific work. The twelfth 
of the twenty chief divisions of the work, that treating of the 
author's special study, Political Economy, is exceedingly suggestive, 
both on account of the acute criticism of present capitalistic society 
and of the "glance into the economic future." Like Rodbertus, 
Schaffle taught those who were too conservative for a belief in 
democratic communism, that it was possible to bring about most 
extensive social changes. The series of his publications which 



